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a SE — nia i ~ = int,» Been. 
From the a se all things the opponent of humbug, and who respect for ¢ mine and thine.” 
{so much the start of the times in which he the subject in hand, it is cl 

PACE vrote, justly observes of age, ‘Elle nous at. | Jepariments of life, in the th 

Oh, Sir, you are old, ¢ ene: pha rides en Pesprit, qu’au| which flesh is heir to, that met 

Nature in you stands the very y e; ct nese voil puut d’ames gui en vieil-| to grow old with ene Ye 
Of her « 1 should be ruled, aad fed t ! niet laizre et le motsi f these particulai sist 1 or ne- 
By sovie wise 1h Lear. row ¢ an to grow either el al 1, your old | pene pore to 
i > ! ri r\ yst ‘ » ! o bis 
‘Old are, ind ’ ina * * ics ohne ‘ : a Aoi pe. ; be ‘ Saaoigipr 
reader, w! t ittoor the Cha tral ail ' Wm >, of 
with an io mi ’ 1 ii t C Ul Is ) f ’ gone 
and for t Vi: ( ie pe tailor 
what d { ’ I te ) 1, 2 fence Vv if he i n o sto ' likelihood ; 
his art t se y,in rivale < irs, t iconvert t into 2 ¥ re- 
whom we got nf ‘Ww are the ered with pre € le beau. I s keeping out of sight 
— last ‘ ! u | waltz- i >it y eced by | 1tS, ar the fi tu j t e hiutdeous in the r cal r an. the ep ch of 
ing—* Age, NM et ‘ addle agrear with the improvements of the times, it! senility may be adjourned to ‘this day six 
—no such thing baa | upon it.— | m be sullicien!, to notice the physical fact) months;’ bit the misfortu tis, that these 
No old peuple now; haven't ) a old man jdrat, in latter life, the brain contracts in allits| external advantages only se the inconsid- 
these thirty years.’—‘! beg your parddgly Sirf dimensions, and iis substance becomes con-| erate owners of them to overlook the more im- 





without meaning to ; the saint, [ must in- 
sist upon it, that yours a very unscriptural 
doctrine. Age there most certainly is, and 
we must all coine to it. There’s Archdeacen 
Crump has long been of the fuimus family, and 
can’t hold out much longer; and the Dean is a 
very old manindecd. Wm only sixty-four my- 
self, and but for this cough, and now and then 
atouch of the gout, mn as good as ever I was 
in my life; but { must be old some day or other 
for allthat.? Rochefoucault has well remarked, 





that ‘ peu de gens savent etre vieux;’ and the} 





single observation is well worth all the flimsy 
sophistry and stvical cant of «ie Cato maior, 
which serves only to put the inc 
celebrates more promiuently 
lifeitselfis a blessing 


>? 


li 

t lentitude of 
life preferable to decrepitude; and howe 
Providence, in its in: rey, may now and 
have suited the back to the burden, yet is it 
not less a burden because it may be well borne. 
Strong sensations, powerful voliti 
cles and joints to do the bidding of the will 
Constitute the perfection of physical existence; 
but age is the reverse of all this, to say no- 
thing of the maladies and the dependence it 
brings in its train. Old mea 


1 €Vidence. 





n, 





decrepitude of the body is the maturity of the | 


mind; and it is amusing to observe how Bacon,} 
in balancing the faults of youth and of age, 
1 The fact however is 
agaist the philosopher. Charron, who was in 
ee 
_* Aulus Gellius fills up this hlank with forty 
six: but the fair reader is requested to use her 
own discretion, always however employing/a 
“cga that she may amend the. record when 
r mind changes on the subject. Young ladics 


_ of fifteen think young ladies of thirty very old; 


but they alter their opinion as they gain expe- 


nce. 











mmoduty 1} 


ns, and mus- | 


have told the | 
World, and the world wave believed it, that the } 


densed, and partalses of the sane super-solidity 
which affects the joints with stifl and de- 
stroys the mobility of the m 

France, whose 


ness, 
Z : 
Those in 


uscles. 
| world in a perpetual infancy, and to maintain 
| upimpaired all the vices and mistakes of a bar- 
| barous Mggislation, have provided that the office 
|ofmaking laws should be confided only tu per- 
jsons who have passed the vigour and honesty 
yf youth: and this piece of cunning is decisive 
against the assumed superiority, either moral 
r intellectual, of advanced life. Age,as Os- 
}sian truly says, ‘is dark and unlovely;’ and to 
| bear it with patience and dignity requires some 
irmness. 
iw not, however, in the grand sericuz that 
iculty lies; for firmness under in 








e > Necessities is ne Very uncermon qual- 
1 its » thief at the gallows can meet his fate 
fas bmvely as Cato or Regulus; and many a 
} . < “> gir : Se ce ia : 

conkmnued felon might invite his friends, with 

Addjsen, to ‘see how a C'liristian can die.’-— 
'So gbly, indeed, do the dealers out of consola- 


| tion ‘ perform their spiriting,’ that the most 
| atrocious critninals often meet Jack Ketch with 
'a confidence ia futurity, to which the wise and 
| the good cannot alwavs attain:—a confidence, 
by the by, which, however comfortable to the 
|ortient, is any thing but auxiliary to the pur- 
|poses of penal infliction. It must bea great 
lronsolation to the whole tribe of murderers, 
uscbreakers, and highwaymen, not only to 
‘perceive the ease with which the last scene of 
jtheir existence is gotien over, but to: under- 
stand how little a good and useful life is neces. 
sary toan happy eternity. All man wish to go 
to Heaven upon cheap terms; aod-surely none 
cau be easier than a gratuitous ‘ call,’ when 
the pleasures of. life have faded from view. 
The vicious must be especially delighted thus 
to discover that they have a better market in 
the world to come, than their stupid neigh- 
‘pours, who have entertained an old-fashioned 


interest it is to preserve the} 





portant deficiencies of the moral man, and to 
forget the want of ‘that within which passeth 
show,’ and which should serve to fill out and 
render substantial the ‘ trappings and the suits’ 
of a green and vigorous maturity. ‘There are 
stains aad deficiencies of the mind which re- 
juire concealment as much as the ‘ boneless 
gum’ or the bald head; and these natural de- 
cays are the less easily managed, because they 
so frequently escape our own consciousness.— 
All the Feinagles in esse and in posse, together 
cannot supply a doting old proser with an arti- 
ficial memory, to prevent bis endless repett- 
tions of the same tiresome story; nor are there 
any cosmetics of the mind strong enough to 
wash away the freckles of avarice, a vice which 
in later life eats into the finest dispositions, like 
rust vpon polished steel. False teeth are very 
well, as far as the but the worst of it is 
there are no false digestions in the shops, and 
consequently no false tempers. It is astonishing 
how much pettishness proceeds from flatulence, 
and how goodhumoured!ly grandpapas would 
stomach the levities‘of the young folks, if they 
could but master the crudities of the prime vie. 
Alas! that there should be no buckram for 
stuffing the shrinking dimensions of a faded in- 
tellect; no rouge for hiding the ‘green and 
yellow melancholy’ of the mental complexion. 
We may cram our stockings with wool into a 
decent resemblance of a chairman's calf; but 
there is no giving an artMicial muscularity of 
mind to bear the burden of aecumulating in- 
firmity without querulousness and without ill- 
temper. Every period of our ‘seven ages’ 
has its peculiar duties and its decencies; and to 
these the old man comes as unprepared as the 
child:—but age has this additional disadvan- 
tage, that while in early life we anticipate 
futurity,and try conclusions respecting conduct 
1o come, age Creeps upon us unperceived, and 
is as unexpected as it is unweleome. Whois 
there old enongh to have béen told by his con 
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THE SOUVENIR. 





gratulating friends that he wears well; who did | indulgencies of la belle passion, are inflicted 
not receive the first intelligence of that fact | upon persons somewhat beyond the middle age; 
with surprise and displeasure? For my own | and the greatest number of ludicrous absurdi- 
part, I honestly confess, the compliment struck | ties in love are committed when men have al- 


me like a thunderbolt! First, { thought my | ready ‘some smack of the saltness of time.’— 


sympathising informant very rude, and then 1 | 
set him down for a fool. The stealthy and Tar- 
quin-like steps of time in vain leave their in- 
delible impressions behind them. Crow’s feet 
on the temples, and grey hairs in the whiskers, 
do not arouse attention. Perhaps it may be 
the necessity for shaving that prevents one from 
marking these changes in a face which one is | 
accustomed to look atevery morning. If so, | 


In these matters Heaven protect the old! the 
young may take care of themselves. In fact, 
there is something so respectable in the passion 
which fulfils the great design of nature, that its 
very excesses are matter for high poetry in 
that season of life to which it, is appropriate: 
but the most respectable tendre of the most 
respectable middle-aged gentleman willjcontin- 
ue ridiculous, treat it how you will. 








With all | 


itis safer to yield something to the genius of 
the hour than to be too morose; and to chime 
in lightly and playfully with the younger part 
of the company (preserving always in such 
gaiety a sense of personal dignity and deco. 
rum,) than by an habitual sourness and rebuke 
to destroy the cheerfulness of a season, which 
once passed can never return. 


Perhaps the great source of all the social. 


mnistakes of aged persons is a sense of the fee, 
bleness and inferiority which is creeping on 
them; an instinct that the world is eluding 
their grasp, and a-conviction of the necessity 
for that resignation which they are disposed to 


may not the final cause of the hairy excrescence | the ennobling rust of antiquity, and with all the | resist with all their remaining powers. This is 
f beauty of bis verses, Anacreon is, after all, | strongly exemplified in those who have become 


be found ina kind intention to accustom us to} 
a fact as deplorable as it is inevitable? Be this, | 
however, as it may, your gray beard no more | 
leads to wholesome reflection, that if it were a | 
pigtail dangling quite out of sight; and we go) 
on, frisking and jaunting it through the grand | 
climacteric, as if we were still in our teens. In 
vain does Nature stiffen our knees and super- 
sede the tooth-drawer in his functions; in vain | 
does she thicken the hearing, and suggest the | 
comfort of a pair of spectacles; she has, by 
conferring on us what Falstaff calls ‘the mala- | 
dy of not marking,’ rendered all these good | 
gifs useless to edification, and exposed us to a} 
housand ridiculous mistakes. Like a looking- | 
glass, that reflects all but itself, the experience 
of the old man bears upon every thing but the | 
wants of the individual in whom it resides. All| 
its wise saws and instances serve to illustrate 
the life through which he has passed, and which | 
is gone for ever; but are totally inapplicable to | 
the space he has yet to cover; so that, to the 
very last, there is no fool like the old fool.— 
¢ When the age is in,’ says Shakspeare, ‘the 


wit is out,’ an observation which is forced upon jll endure; and after struggling in silence for | 


us, not more by the actual supremacy in folly | 
of the lean aud slippered pantaloon, than by the | 
absurd contrast between his boastful preten- | 
sions to wisdom, and the inconsequence of his | 
actions. ‘Young folks,’ the proverb tells us, | 
‘think old folks fools, but old folks know the | 
young to be so.’ It will, however, abate the | 
force of this dictum to remember that the aged | 
are the makers of proverbs; and if lions were 
painters—we all know the consequence.— 
* Whom folly pleases, and whom follies please,’ 
can never be applied to the aged; because the 
perpetual contradiction between their actions 
and their ‘seeming’ renders their absurdities 
ungracious and awkward. If there is any point 
upon which aman might be supposed to ap- 
preciate himself justly, it surely must be his fit- 
ness for love: but in proportion as Dan Cupid 


takes to his wings, and leaves ‘deponent’ in | this silly practice, they are also in the habit of 


the solitary possession of a worn-out constitu- 
tion, the demon of Vanity gets a greater hold 
of his silly pate, till the victim of the flattering 
error finds the realities of passion less trouble- 
some and overmastering than its ‘ horrible ima- 
ginings.’ Nothing renders a man more exqui- 
sitely absurd than superannuated gallantry.— 
Many an honest rake has run through the dis- 
sipations of youth, without incurring any of 
their greater penalties,to be shipwrecked utter- 
ly by the loves of his latter Lammas. In love, 
as in money, we can accommodate our expen- 
diture to our natural wants,with some reference 
to our means; but in gratifyiag caprices there 
are no bounds, and noeconomy. This solitary 
feature in the human physiognomy serves to 
occupy half the comedies and half the tales of 
all nations; but the old beau continues incor- 
rigible, and laughs, night after night, at the 
Lord Oglesbys of the stage, without the slight- 
est reference to himself. The great majority 
of criminal punishments incurred by irregular 


only a silly old fellow, who goes. on scanning | 


and drinking, when he ought to be making | 
money and saving his soul. The conduct of | 
aged persons towards females need not, how- | 
ever, be wholly unmarked by a sense of the 
difference of sex. There is, on the contrary, | 


lsomething very pleasing and touching in the 


reverential department of a polite old gentle- | 
man towards that beauty which he does not} 
cease to admire because he can no longer en- | 
joy; while we are justly offended at the brutal. 
ity and snappishness which so often proceed | 
from selfish jealousy of the preference conce- | 
ded to women. Old men do not like being} 
put out of their way; and of this a droll in- 
stance is recorded of Voltaire. 
casion, when he was particularly desirous of| 
shining at dinner, he observed that the atten- 
tion of the company was distracted from his 
bons mols by the bosom of his Genevese hand- 
maids, which, as the weather was warm, Were 
rather more exposed than usual. This was a 
rivalry which the philosopher of Ferney could 


some time with his annoyance, he suddenly 
burst forth, to the surprise of the abigails, with 
‘Gorge par ci, gorge par la; allez a tous les 
diables!’ The sort of gallantry which becomes 
an old man seems to spring exclusigely from 
natural politeness and good feeling. “tt is often 
not without a slight touch of formality and old 
fashion; but it is in all things the antipodes of 
that attention which seems to advance a pre- 
tence to favours, and which is more marked 





by indelicate inuendoes than by an abnegation 
of self in the furtherance of the ease and com. 
fort of the women. The obstrusive and insin- 
uating gallantry to which the underbred Irish- 
man is especially prone, is sufficiently offensive 
in the young and ardent; but it is wholly with- 
out excuse in those in whom it must be evi- 
dently mere facon. When old men induke in 


carrying it much farther than their juniors, 
and create immeasurable disgust, both to the 
blushing parties addressed and to the lookers 
on. 

Less offensive, perhaps, but not less ridieu- 
lous, is the indecent levity of the aged in their 
social intercourse with the juniors of their own 
sex. There is nolinein morals finer than that 
which seperates the indulgence an¢ facility of 
old persons for the gayer follies of youth, from 
the absurd participation in boyish vices of the 
ci-devant jeune homme. An old man need not 
be as sententious as Seneca; nor need he sit 
mumchance when the sports of the field are 
discussed. Still less is he justifiable in ill-timed 
appeals to religion, and in imposing an hypo- 
critical seriousness of demeanour upon the 
young, which is foreign to their nature, and 
therefore unbecoming. But he must not, like 
Falstaff, talk of ‘us youth,’ and boast of fol- 
lies and vices which he is no longer in a condi- 
tion to commit. In all such cases, however, 





parents early in life, and who are annoyed at 
being pushed from their stools before they are 
inclined to quit them. Mothers of a certain 
age, with strong remaining pretensions to 


beauty, are particularly nervous and fidgety 
in all that respects their daughters, and fre. 
quently make themselves very trouhlesome in 


society by their rivalry with the rising genera. 
tion. ‘The love of power is a weakness which 
increases with indulgence. Young men are 


{contented with being their own masters; the 


old desire to master others; and when their 
children grow up around them, they are apt to 
forget that they have now to deal with their 


| equals, perhaps with their superiors; and they 
On some oc-} 


become petulant and unbearable by a perpetu- 
al assumption of an authority which is no lon 
ger acknowledged. This is rendered more sa 
liently absurd, where an estate is in the ques 
tions. According to the law of primogeniture, 
the landholder contracts an obligation to die 
and maké’room for his successor, at or about 
the time when bis son comes ofage. The lon- 
ger protraction of life is on mere sufferage, and 
usurpation. Z'empus abire tibi. This the pa- 
rent is apt to feel: and he is generally very 
awkward in his false position. Sometimes, es 
pecially on his son’s .marriage, he makes a 
Lear-like distribution of his estate, reserving 
to himself only an annuity ont of the land— 
which isseldom an happy arrangement. More 
frequently, the sense of being in the way only 
produces an horrible jealousy of the successor. 
The son’s allowance appears so like a quit-rent, 
that it is paid with a bad grace, or it is made 
insufficient for maintaining the young man in 
his proper rank. Hence eternal bickerings 
and unworthy contestations, plainly indicative 
of the unwholesomeness of the law from which 
they flow; and proving how far legislation upon 
false principles can corrupt and degrade hu- 
man nature. Of these quarrels the graceless 
make a jest, but they are the sources of much 
bitterness and misery to kind and benevolent 
natures. Whether the dislike of abdication, 
which besets the aged, shows itself in an hate 
ful morosity and tyranny over the younger and 
more joyous part of the community, or is manis 
|fested in a foolish endeavour to protract the 
;season of enjoyment, when the organs are D0 
|longer fitted to receive “it, it is still the same 
impulse 5 and the variety, vast as it is, is wholly 
jan affair of temperament. In old maids it 
‘sometimes shows itself in calumny, prudery, 
and plain clothes, sometimes in coquetry, gt 
mace, and pick ribbons; sometimes in a despe- 
rate effort to retain the men, sometimes in a8 
desperate a refuge in the love of heaven; but 
in both cases it is the same desire of dominion, 
the same painful and afflictive sense of power 
escaping from the reluctant hand; it is the 





cedes dissolution. To conquer this infirmity 
requires a strong mind, and a life spcnt in the 





; 
\ 
. ~~ 


convulsion of debility, the struggle which pre-. 


exertion of self-control. More frequently a2 | 
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gxemption from the faults of age is the resul 









gf life, aod which is ever graceful, because i 
jsalways natural and unaffected. In this respec 












exuberance of their animal spirits soften down 
advanced life, into a cheerfulness that i 













cial “WF agquisitely amiable, and@their habitual good 
‘fee. HJ preeding never leaves them. Most travelled 
gon @ foglishmen have enjoyed the acquaintance of 
ding Denon, to whose apartments they were not 














































































































































happy temperament, of that cheerfulness 
sch Eommmsiates itself to all the accidents 


the French are greatly our superiors. The 


t| five sentences, [ felt as if I should like to say 
to my next neighbour—That is a man to be 
afraid of—He is too courteous by half—too 
smooth—too plausible. Not that his manner 
partook at all of that kind of professional sua- 
vity which we meet with at the bar; is was a 
kind of persuasive, smooth-lipped self-posses- 
sidn, which would be sure to lead you to the 
conclusion that the speaker was either the most 


t 
t 


5) 
Ss 





decided, manly, and appeared to be carried 








sand: fourteen large rooms have been opened, 
which have received imaginary names, the 
most spacious of which are Washington’s Hall 
and the Ball-Room. The former is ninety-one 
yards long, twenty feet wide, and the arch six- 
ty feet high; the latter sixty yards long, thirty 
feet wide, and the arch fifty feet high. The 





variety and grotesqueness of stalactites are 


| most strongly exhibited in the Tower of Babel; 
direct, straight-forward, honest creature alive, | weighing, probably, thousands of tons, semi- 
er the most consummate player. He wasopen,|circular in front, and full of flutings. The 


imost beautiful apartment, because the whitest 





sity more attracted by the rarity of his collection, | away more than once by downright enthusiasm: ,and most transparent, is the Ladies’ Toilet; in 
edto than by the cheerful gaiety of his manners, | but then it was a well regulated, obedient en- | the size of the rooms, in the variety and mag- 
his is the solidity and variety of his information, and | thusiasm, such as we see on the stage, or dis- | nitude of the stalactites, in the elasticity, and 
come the frankness with which he communicated it. |cover in the speeches of a Greeks orator. I} consequently musical sounds of maby of its 
ed at MH Denon was a perfect model of what an old| was not satisfied, 1 remember; and yet I could | spars, (its tambourine room, mnsical gallery, 
y are mao should be in society. Gay and good hu- | not tell why. His manner was dignified, his | &e.) Weyer’s cave is probably unique—cer- 
rtain Hf goured with men, delicate in his attentions to|age about fifty or fifty-five to appearance; it ‘tainly very superior to the famous grotto of 
1s to females, considerate toall, he adapted his con- | might be more, and probably was, for though | Antiparos, one of the small Cyclade Islands in 
igety yersation with care to the intellects and pur- [made as I thought a large allowance at the | the Grecian Archipelago, situated two miles to 
1 fre- Jf sgitsof those whom he addressed. Indisplay-|time for his bald head, I believe him now to!the west of the Island of Poros. Weyer’s 
mein ff inghis treasures to the various classes of per- | have been much older than J then supposed him | Cave exhibits many beautiful white transpa- 
nera- ns who pressed around him, he contrived al- |to be. ; He spoke sinoothly and very distinctly, !rencies and reflecting surfaces; but in some 
hich ways to find something which he could place | hesitating but two or three times for a word, | places the spars are discoloured by clay on the 
n are jn alight congenial to the character of each; land always extricating himself with a felicity | surface. This extensive grotto was, ou Friday 
3 the Bf gdthe same adaptation marked his general and a promptitude I never knew surpassed.— | the 3d inst. exposed to the view of a large 
their fi intercourse with society. There was not a| Nothing otherwise remarkable did I observe in| concourse of visiters by the reflecting rays of 
apt to Hf single grain of sourness or austerity in his|his manner, bearing or speech. |about two thousand candles, The scene was 
their ff whole composition; no regret for the past, no| The most extraordinary peculiarity of his | truly imposing—far surpassing description. It 
ithey 9 geak and childish apprehension of the future |mind was that which enabled him to insult! must be seen to be known. No pen can port- 
petu- Bf disturbed the serenity of amind which was at |others, not only with safety, but without being | ray its beauty; no fancy paint, nor imagination 
0 lon. peace with all the world. Neat in his person, | suspected of incivility. Here lay his manage- | conceive its sublime grandeur. In the explo- 
re sae @ without foppery, exempt from all disgusting) ment; here the address I spoke of. I have|ration of this scene, | first entered the vesti- 
ques» tabits, he had no claims to make on the indul- |heard him say, in language that every body | bule, or anti-chamber, where the reflection of 
\iture, of his auditor; and though distinguished | was delighted with, what, if it had been fairly |the numerous tapers, occasioned by the spar, 
to die @ throughout all Europe for his talents, his ac-|translated into the English of our fathers in| was delightful. I continued on to Solomon’s 
about ff girements, and the space he had occupied in| the day of Elizabeth, would have amounted to Temple, where the extent of the room, the 
ie lon- the literary world, he had no Johnsoniam arro- nothing more nor less than a charge of incon- | diversity of spar, the disposition of festooning 
e, and to excuse, no assumption of authority to}ceivable stupidity and presumption, against a|and drapery, the height of the lofty and noble 
he pas tilerate. Simple, playful, and unpretending, member of parliament who was bowing to him, | ceiling, and the converging rays from the can- 
' very & hewas universally sought for in all societies, |and to whom he was bowing at the time. The | dles, reflected by the sparkling brilliancy of 
CS, @8e and he was the life and the soul of the smal) plain English of the whole was exactly this. | the pillars, all combined to keep the sublime 
‘kes @ H% tyteducated and refined circle, of which he |My dear sir, you have been made a fool of, you | emotions in a constant state of pleasing excite- 
ervi0g @ washimself the centre. His body partook of) have put a question which you had no business | ment. But in entering Washington’s Hall I 
ind, i ‘fis elasticity of mind. He was marvellously \to put, as you, if you had a thimble full of | was struck mute in astonishment, Here were 
More tempted from disease, and the temperance of| brains, ought to know, and which it would have disposed hnndreds of burning candles, all in 
y only WH tislife left him, atits close, more alert than |been highly improper for any minister to an- | fyl] view, twinkling through the space of nine- 
ess0le Hi many men are in the vigour of their existence; |swer: Far be it from me, however, to suppose |ty-one yards before us. Here the beholders 
t-renty @ wthat, though he died full of years, his death \ihat the honourable gentleman knew what he | stood, as they entered, wrapt in amazement, 
» made might rather be considered as an accident, | was saying, or the motive which actuatod the | wondering that such a scene should have been 
nan in than as the accomplishment of his natural des- | party who had made a cat’s paw of him. Such | effected subterraneously. Indeed, if there is 
verings MF tiny, On the Continent, this is a character was the true substance of what Mr. Canning | any thing to strike mute with antonis!.~ent the 
catlv@ Hf byno means uncommon. La Croix the math- said to a member of the opposition, who had liveliest fancy, and the most brilliant imegina- 
which I ématician, Delfico of Naples, La Fayette, De troubled him with repeated inquiries about | tion, it is this grand apartment, properly illu- 
n upon , Bonstentea and Dumount of Geneva, something he had no business with; yet such|minated. Music was introduced into-the sev- 
de hue BF the Archbishop of Tarentum, are each, in their| was the manner of saying all this, that the oe apartments. In retracing my steps as far 
aceless teveral ways, delightful and amiable compan- |party, instead of jumping at the speaker’s | as the Ball-Room, I found a number of ladies 
much ius, over whom time has passed without di- | throat, made a low bow across the table, looked | and gentlemen amusing themselves in a cotil- 
-volent hinishing their social good qualities. If it were |up with a smile of triumph playing about his|lion. He that has read the adventures of the 
catloty @ aimissible to cite individuals from among the|mouth, and rubbed his hands together for a ‘twelve princes, who continued so long their 
o hater tndistinguished walks of life, the list might be | minute or more, as if a fragrant oil had been | fairy dances under ground, would conclude the 
er and ettended to an inconvenient length; but every | poured out over them. J. Neall. | Ball-Room of Weyer’s Cave to have been the 
5 manie + one who has lived abroad will find in his mem- | | identical spot in which they tript the light, fan- 
act the oy abundant materials for verifying the asser- | WEYEN’s CAVE, (IN VIRGINIA.)—This cele- | tastic toe. 
are BU & tin. Why are amiable old men less frequent|brated cavern is situated three miles above —_—— 
> samme among ourselves? Is it that society in general | Port Republic, in Augusta county, near the! Munister wrr. Father Gay, of Hingham, 
wholly J isles well understood with us than it is abroad: jboundary line. It isclassed, by those who visit} reverend old man, possessed much of the 
aids © ff and that all ranks and ages on the Continent jit, among the greatest curiosities of the world, | sly, caustic humour, which characterized the 
rudery, MP afford better companions than with us? or is it land surpasses even the most sanguine expecta- | old English divines. A young minister having 
ry, St Bf thatthere is something in the temperament and |tions of those who have not previously visited | preached his first sermon in ‘ Father Gay’s 
 despe- bits of the people that conducts them to alit. Weyer’s cave is certainly a curiosity wor- | pulpit—and having, as he thought, done it 
a8 a“ mellow and richer maturity? M. {thy of thetraveller’s notice. It isin the same | with considerable eloqueuce, was anxious to 
nerve hill, and parallel to Madison’s cave, from which | obtain the approbation of his learned brother 
minion; CANNING IN PARLIAMENT. it is about two hundred yards distant. This|* Tell me sincerely what you think: of this first 
 poaes “My eye was on him when he rose—I had |last is made a sort of classic ground hy Jeffer- | effort of mine.’ *¥ think it sensible and well 
. we Merer seen him before—lI did not even ima- sou’s description of it in his notes, but is infe- written,” replied Mr. Gay, ¢ but another text 
‘fi ry, ne it to be Mr. Canning, till he had nearly |rior to Weyer’s in every particular.—The part} would have boen more appropriate.” ‘ What 
n ae lished; but [ was immediately struck with|of Madison’s cave which is conveniently ac-| would you have selected, sir?? ‘When you 
oft wi at I should describe asa plausible air. I|cessible, is about one hundred and fifty yards i ; 











iched him narrowly. Before he had uttered! long. 


Weyer’s is from nine hundred toa thou- 





preach it again, I would advice you to prefix 
this text: ‘ Alas, master—for it was borrowed!” 
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The following account of the celebration of 
the birth day of the Dauphin of France by 
the late Dr. Rush, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and a conspicu- 
ous actor in the drama of the Revolution, will 
be interesting to the readers of the Souvenir— 
the scene of festivity is the spot now occupied 
by the Arcade in!Chesput near Seventh street 
—it is melancholy to reflect on the latter end 
of the boy, whose birth caused such rejoicing | 
both in France and in a country 3000 miles 





distant, and who, ere ten short years rolled | prisoners in the jails, and patients ia the hos-}can war. 


along, was bound apprentice to a Cobbler and | 
died miserably. Sochanges the Glory of the 
world. 


ACCOUNT OF 


THE DAUPHIN’S BIRTH-DAY. 
Philadelphia, 16 July, 1782. 

Dear Mavam,— 
For sume weeks pi 

with the 





A FRENCH FETE IN PRE ARE Ls 
PHIA, IN HONOUR OF | 
j nent. 


j almost exceeds description. 
}lights distributed through the 


up a neat pallisado fence before the dancing | and no contradictions so palpable, that will ng 


room and walks, on purpose to gratify them | yield to the love of liberty. 


with a sight of the company and entertainment. 


The appeatance and characters, as well a 


He intended further to have distributed two!|the employment of the company, naturally 
pipes of Madeira wine and $600 in small|suggested the idea of Elysium, given by the 


change among them; but he was dissuaded} ancient poets. 


Here were to be seen heroes 


from this act of generosity by some gentlemen | aud patriots, in close conversation with each 


of the city, who were afraid that it might prove | other. 
the occasion of a riot or some troublesome | ral dialogues together. 


The money deyoted to this pur- 


proceedings. 


Washington and Dickenson held geye, 
Here were to be seen 
men conversing with each other, who had ape 


pose was charitably distributed among the | peared in all the difiereat stages of the Ameri. 


pitalin the city. About 8 o’clock our family, 


apartment provided for this splendid eatertain- 


The scene now 
The numerous 
garden, the 


family to the dancing roum. 


Lil 


past our city has been amu-| splendour of the room we were approaching, 


We were received through a wid. gate | 
1 te. ) ’ “ Pas 
| by the minister and conducted by one of bis; 


Dickenson and Morris frequently 


| reclined together against the same pillar. Here 
consisting of Mrs. Rash, our cousin Susan Hall, | were to be seen sta 
{our sister Sukey and myself, with our good 
neighbours, Mrs. and Mr. llenry, entered the ! 


tesmen and warriors from 
the opposite ends of the continent, talking of 
the history of the wer in their respective states, 
Rutledge and Walton from the south, here 
couversed with Li 
east and the sortt. 
| peared a solitary ch 


ucolo and 
Here an 
racier walking among the 


arlificial bowers in the garden. The celebrated 


Du ne, from the 
1 there too, ap. 


! author of ** Cominon Sense” retired frequently 
from the company to anaiize his thoughts, and 
to enjuy the repast of his own original ideas, 


| Were were to be seen men who had opposed 


. ~ } ’ . .: A - . . 
preparations, it was} and the band of music which iad just began to| country, forgetting all former resentments, and 


sed expectatiua of a most splendid) the size of the company which was now col 

entertainment to be given by the minister of | lected aud waich consisted of about 700 per- 

Fraace, to celebrate the birth-day of the Dau- | sons; the briiliaucy and variety of theirdresses,| each other in the councils and parties of their 
phin of France. Great | 

said, were made for that purpose. Hundreds | play, formed a scene which rescmbled enchant- 


crowded daily to see a large frame building 


which he had erected fora dancing room on one | 


side of his house. This building, winch was 
sixty feet in front and forty feet deep, was 
supported by large painted pillars, and was 
open allround. The ceiling was decorated 
with several pieces of neat paintings, emblem- 
atical of the design of the entertainment. The 
garden contiguous to this shade, was cut into 
beautiful walks and divided with cedar and 
pine branches into artificial groves. The 
whole, both the building and walks, were ac- 
commodated with seats. Besides these prepa- 
rations, we were told that the minister had 
borrowed thirty cooks from the French army, 
to assist in providing an entertainment suited 
to the size and dignity ofthe company. Eleven 
hundred tickets were distributed, most of them 
two or three weeks before the evening of the 
entertainment. 

Forty were;sent tothe governorsjof each 
state, to be distributed by them to the princi- 
pal officers and gentlemen of their respective 
governments, and, ! believe, the same number 
to General Washington, to be distributed to 
the principal officers of the army-—For ten 
days before the entertainment nothing else was 
talked of in our city. The shops were crow- 
ded with customers. MHair-dressers were re- 
tained, tailors, milliners, and mantaumakers 
were to be seen, covered with sweat and out 
of breath, in every street. Mouday, July 15th, 

as the long expected evening. 

The morning of this day wes ushered in by 
a corps of hair-dressers, occupying the place 
of the city watchmen. Many ladies were obli- 
ged to have their heads dressed between four 
and six o’cilock in the morning, so great” was 
the demand and so numerous were the engage- 
ments this day of ihe gentlemen of the comb. 
At half past seven o’clock was the time fixed 
in the tickets for the meeting of the company. 
The approach of the hour was proclaimed by 
the rattling of all the carriages in the city.— 
The door and windows of the streets which 
leads to the minister’s were lined with people, 
and near the miuister’s house was a collection 
of all the curious and idle men, women and 
children in the city, who were not invited to 
the entertain:nent, amounting, probably, to ten 
thousand people. The minister was not un- 
mindful of this crowd of spectators. He had 
previously pulled down a board fence and put 


|ment. Sukey Stockton said ‘her mind was 
carried beyond aud out of itself.’? We entered 
the room together, and here we saw the world 
in miniature, All the ranks, parties, and pro- 
fessions in the city, aod all the officers of gov- 
ernment were fully represented in this assem- 
bly. Here were ladies and gentlemen of the 
most ancient as wel! as modern families. Here 
were lawyers, doctors, and ministers of the 
gospel. Here were the learned faculty of the 


whether Cicero plead in Latin or in Greek; 
or whether Horace was a Roman or a Scotch- 
man. Here were painters and musicians, poets 
and philosophers, and men who were never 
moved by beauty or harmony, or by rhyme or 
reason. Here were merchants and gentlemen 
of independent fortunes, as well as many 
respectable and opulent tradesmen. Here 
were whigs and men who formerly bore the 
character of tories. Here were the president 
and members of congress, governors of states 
and generals of armies, ministers of finance 
and war and foreign affairs; judges of superior 
and inferior courts, with all their respective 
suites and assistants, secretaries and clerks, 
in a word, the assembly was truly republican. 
The company was mixed, it is true, but the 
mixture formed the harmony of the evening. 
Every body seemed pleased. Pride and iil- 
nature for a while forgot their pretensions and 
offices, and the whole assembly behaved to 
each other as if they had been members of 
the same family. It was impossible to partake 
of the joy of the evening without being struck 
with the occasion of it. It was to celebrate 
the birth of a Dauphin of France. 

How great the revolution in the mind of an 
American! to rejoice in the birth of an heir 
to the crown of France, a country against 
which he had imbibed prejudices as ancient as 
the wars between France and England. How 
strange! for a protestant to rejoice in the birth 
of aprince, whose religion he has been always 
taught to consideras vofriendly to humanity.— 
And above all how new the phenomenon for 
republicans to rejoice in the birth of a prince 
who must one day be the support of monarchy 
and slavery. Human nature in this instance 
seems to be turned inside outwards. The pic- 
ture is still agreeable, inasmuch as it shows us 
in the clearest point of view, th>* there are 
ho prejudices so strong, no opinio >» sacred, 





| exchanging civilities with each other. Mifflin 
jand Recd accosted each other with all the 

kindness of ancient friends. Here were tobe 

scen men of various countries and languages, 
‘such as Americans and Frenchmen, English 

men and Stotchmen, Germans and Irishmen, 
| conversing with each other like children of one 
|father. And lastly, here were to be seen the 
|extremes of the civilized and savage life. An 
| Indian chiefin his savage liabits and the count 
| Rocbambeau in his splendid and expensive 


college, and among them many who knew nog) ubifotm, talking with each other as if they had 


been the subjects of the same government, 
generals in the same army, and partakers of the 
same blessings of civilized Itfe. 

About half an hour after eight o’clock the 
signal was given for the dance to begin. Each 
lady was provided with a partner before she 
came. The heat of the evening deterred above 
one half of the company from dancing. Two 
sets, however, appeared upon the floor during 
the remainder part of the evening. 

On one side of the room were provided two 
private apartments where a nuinber of servants 
jattended to help the company to all kinds of 
{cool aud agreeable drinks, with sweet cakes, 
| fruits and the like. 
| Between these apartments, and nnder the 
orchestra, there was a private room where 
several quaker ladies, whose dress would not 
permit the:n to join the assembly, were indul- 
ged with a sight of the company through a 
gause curtain. 

This little attention to the curiosity of these 
ladies marks in the strongest manner, the mid- 
ister’s desire to oblige every body. 

At 9o’clock were exhibited a number of 
rockets from a stage in a large open lot before 
the minister’s house. They were uncommonly 
beautiful, and gave universal satisfaction. At 
12 o’clock the compeny was called to supper 
It was laid behind the dancing room under 
three large tents, so connected together as to 
make one large canopy. Under this canopy 
was placed seven tables, each of which wat 
large enough to accommodate fifty people. 

The ladies, who composed near one half of 
the whole assembly, took their seats first, with 
a small number of gentlemen to assist in help- 
ing them. The supper was a cold collatioD; 
simple, frugal, and elegant; and handsomely 
set off with a desert, consisting of cakes, a0 
all the fruits of the season. ‘The Chevalier d¢ 
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la Luzerne now appeared with all the splendour 
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THE SOUVENIR. 





hs 

of the minister, and all the politeness of a gen- 

tleman. He walked along the tables and ad- 

dressed himself in particular to every lady. 

Adecent and respeci(ul silence pervaded the 

whole company. Intemperance did not show | 
its head; levity composed its countenance, and | 
eyen humour itself forgot fora few moments, | 
its usual haunts; and the simple jests no Jess 


* ° . , “i ce 
Y than the loud Jaugh, were unheard at any of | island, but if the boarding houses are of a 
“the tables. 


So great and universal was the] 
decorum, and so totally suspended was every 
species of convivial nuise, that several geotle- | 
men remarked tual the ‘* company jooked aud 
behaved more as if they 


4 were worshiping than | 
bd wt 
eating. a a word, 





good breeding was ac-| 
*, and the co 
yotaries at supper jormed 
triumph. N 
circumstances thet have bee 


the conciusion of ber 


LW bli nding all 


ny of the company complain € the ant of 
something else to rem the ente rent 
complete. Every body felt pleasure, but i 
was of too tranquil a nature. Many peopl 
felt sentiments, but they were } ed by 
themselves, anc (id not arise from a of the 
amusements of the evening. The compar 





expected to feel joy, aad their fechings were in 
unison with notiiag short of it An ode va | 
the birth of the Dauphin, sung or repeated, | 
would have answered the expectalivis and | 
correspond with the feelings of every body. | 
The understanding and the taste of the com-| 
pany would have shared with the senses in the | 
pleasures of the evening, he enclosed ode| 
written by Mr. Wm. Smith, son of the Rev. | 
Dr. Smith, was composed for the occasiva, but | 
from what cause | know not, it did not make} 
itsappearance. It has great merit, aad could | 
it have been set to music, or spoken publickly, 
must have formed a inost delightful and rational 
partof the entertainment. bout one o’clock 
the company began to disperse. Our family 
moved with the foremost of them. Before 
three o’clocis the whole company parted, every 
candle was extinguished, and midnight enjoyed 
her dark and solitary reign in every part of the 
Minister’s house and garden, Thus have | 
given you a full account of the rejoicing on the 
birth of the Dauphin of France. 
If it serves to divert your thoughts for an 
or two from the train of retlections to 
which the shades and walks of at this sea- 
gop of the year (oo naturally dispose you, | 
shall be more than satistied, and shail esteem 
the history which my attendauce at the miuis- 
fer’s house has enabled me to give you, as the 
most fortunate and agrecable eveut (as to my- 
self) of the whole evening.— 








CUSTOMS OF NANTUCKET. 
_Amajor part, adbere to the old method of 
riding ina horse cart, neither with springs or 
seats. When ladies ride in them, the cart is 
backed up to the door, the lady brings out her 
chair, steps from it into the cart, and then 
drawing her chair after ber, sits down in it and 
the carriage drives off. As fashion-rules in 
every thing, this is just as well as any other 
Way, since the first and wealthiest make use of 
it as well as the poorest. In this place, as a 
man 1s neither known by the company he keeps 
Bor the coat he wears, the wealthiest mer- 


chants have often been taken for common dray- 

» When driving their carts, and bave often 
w Q called upon to act in that character.— 
‘While we were there, some strangers from the 


Men 
bee 


continent, oa arriving at the wharf pressed in- 


to their service {wo Cart-men whom they loa- 
ee Most unmercifully with baggage, and put 
Services jn requisition in ualoading and 


— 


stowing it away at their boarding house, but |fative aid will be extended in a case fraught 


found to their utter mortification and surprise, | with so much personal hardship, not ia the 
upon offering to pay for these services that their way of a grant or pension, but as a remunera- 
cart-men were two of the richest men on the | tion for losses actually sustained by Mr. Mon- 
island, who of course refused any compensation roe, while in the public employ. 

saying with a simile, that when they wanted | 
their services again, they would know where| 
tocall. There is not a public 





Leatrurr.—The account of the sales of this 
| indispensable article of daily use in the city of 
iNew York, is said to be, annualiy, about a 





: 
> house on the 






similar character to (be one at hich we stop-| million of dollars. The leather is sold to the 
ped, ne one can complain of his accom shoe manufacturers in New York, New Jersey, 
ns. Besides, the known ho ©} Connecticut, Virginia, Obio, Canada, &c. 


tizens always insures to a respecta 





About 250,600 hides are imported annually 









yer every proper Kindness aud att into New York, chiefly from South America; 

—_—SSS= = — — ver 100,600 hides are purchased for the 

ES apo pn pw, | UMerous tanncries in Greene county. There 

: iH mn IS re alinost inexhaustible forests of hemlock in 

? 2 \t county, and the fact has been established 

fi ‘ * by repeated experiments, that he mlock bark 

Kool em | contains 2 greater weight of tannin than oak 

; “3 is ’i bark. There isa prejudice in favor of the color 

m gonces 1" ae eee jen 7 24 | of Joather tanned by oak bark, but it is well 

— ba" |e ccertained that the durability of both kinds 
EACH VOLUME PMBELLISHED wit 20 rnE- |of leather is the same. 





VARIETY. 


GANT COPPER-PLATR ENGRAVINGS. . 


fERMS, 83 PER ANNUM,IN ADVANCE, | 





INDIAN TRADITIONS. 

| The Nog-rib Indians, who are derived from 
_ | the samejstock with the hippewayans,say that, 
We observe in the last No. of the New Har- megane a traditee of ‘their fathers, Se 
mony Gazette edited by Miss Frances Wright a Sr ee, eg my lapecet a 

‘pie : : yrt34"> | world well stocked with food, and he created 
w hose strange reneys on the subject of matri- children, to whom he gave two kinds of fruit, 
mony have expen her cera an ad- | ihe black and the white, but forbade them te 
verlisement of her having for sale a few copies | = = Bi 
of Tom Paine’s Age of Reason: also, of cies rey rah. He ens eee 4 
Homo, or a critical enquiry into the History of . sana r* ty prt out Rae long ex- 
Jesus of Nazareth. We are sufficiently shock- eoateoe for the purpose of conducting ed sun 
ed when such things are disseminated by 8) 14 the world. During this first absence, his 
libertine man, but wheo the foundations of mo-| children were obedient, and ate only the white 
ralily and religion are sapped by the fairest and | Fait but they consumed it all: the consequence 
loveliest part of creation we blush for human-| wos. that when he a second time absented 
yn! himseif to bring the moon, and they longed for 
aa at TERETE ‘fruit, they forgot the orders of their father, 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. | and ate of the black which was the only kind 
The verses in the scottish style are from our! remaining. He was much displeased on his 
| correspondent J. B. P. who has so frequently | return, aud told them that in future the earth 
| contributed to our columns—being a new man- | would produce bad fruits, and that they would 
ver of writing, itis not fair to scrutinize it so | be tormented by sickness and death—penalties 
closely as if written by one who was familiar which have attacked to his descendants to the 
with the language—it possesses a merit which | present day. Chapewee himself lived so long 
induces us to wish he may often favor us. \that his throat was worn out, and he could no 

We have only room this week for a short | longer enjoy life; but he was unable to die, 
piece from the correspondent in Ireland we) yatil, at his own request, one of his people 
alluded ina late number—but hop r | drove a beaver tooth into his head. 


PIMLADELPHIA, NOV. 26, 1828. 











next to draw more largely from the store she 
e { 
sent us, eae THE FRENCH S¥3TOM OF DIVORCE, 
The shade of Belinda! and other favours very| ff cither the man or woman wish tobe di- 
shortly. 


- ial a eee they must give notice of it to the Pre- 
urmext number will be cmbcliished with | fect, and six months time is necessary before 
an engraving of Grenoble, acity in France. | i, takes place; in the interim, the necessary 
arrangements for the maintenance of the chil- 
dren are made, which are as follows:—The 
girls are generally consigned to the care of the 
mother, and the boys to the father; a very mi- 
nute investigation takes place of the father’s 
or mother’s fortune, so that the ‘children are 
certain of being provided for. If a may is 
rich, and is the party that sues for the divorce, 
he must return half of his wife’s jointure, and 
settle a maintenance on her for life. Ifa wo- 
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ITEMS OF NEWS, 





EX-PRESIDENT MONROE.—The citizens of 
Albemarie County, (Va.) have published re- | 
cently, an address to their fellow citizens, from | 
which it appears that the last blow has been 
struck upon the property of Mr. Monroe, and 
that in consequence, houseless and pennpyless, 
he has left that neighbourhood. We have for 
some time, says the National Advocate, un-|man sues for the divorce, the wife must return 
derstood that this result was inevitable, and| every article of present she has received from 
that he would be obliged to leave a place which | ber busband, even before marriage,. The wo- 
has been his residence for fifty years. It is} man is not compelled, however, ta maintain 
not therefore, improbable that he has or may | her husband after divorce, but must heréhild- 
become a resident of this city, where also re-| reo. If the father re.marries, and bas heirs 
sides one of his daughters, married to S, L.| by his last marriage, the children by the form- 
Governeur, Esq. It is yet the object and the jer wife have the same claims to the patrimony 
hope of the citizens of Albemarle, that Legis- as the others. 
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THE BOON OF MEMORY. 
«“ Many things answered me.” —Man/fred. 


- A TRUE FISH STORY. 


The Free press, Brunswick, Me. gives an 
animated account of an attack upon a shoal of 
Black Fish, 70 or 80 in number, which were 
discovered early on Monday morning the 6th 
inst. near Harpswell, Me. The inhabitants of 
that place and vicinity turned out, with musk- 
ets, barpoons, axes, &c. and had rare sport. 
They had killed several, when a council of war 
| was held, and a more scientific mode of attack 


Will the friend pass my dwelling, and forget was devised. This was to driye the flock into 


The welcomes there, the hours when we haye|# Barrow cove, on Orr's Island, where the 
met | tide would shortly leave them. Ten ortwelve 


In grief or glee? | boats flanked the squad, and the main body cut 

All the sweet counsel, the communion high, | their retreat in the direction of the sea.— 

The kindly words of trust, in days gone by, | Capt John Curtis, of Harpswell, caused his 

Pour’d full and free? barge to be rowed along side of one of the 

largest of the dolphins, himself standing with 

one foot braced on the bows of the boat and the 

other on the back of his antagonist.—He had 

live taken this position, to make the attempt of 

For evermore! splitting open the head of the fish; but the boat 

Bid the wind speak of me, where I have dwelt| Veering in its course, placed him in the dilem- 

Bid the stream’s voice, of all my soul hath felt, | ™, of either falling into the water, or spring - 

A thought restore! ing upon the fish’s back. He adopted the 

latter alternative, and the whole company saw 

their gallant captain, riding off astride, upon 

| the back of the dolphin. A full quarter of a 

Set deep that thought! mile was he borne along by this new and ex- 

And let the sunset’s melancholy glow, traordinary mode of navigation, before he a- 

And let the spring’s first whisper, faint and low| lighted in safety. The speed with which the 

With me be fraught! jcaptain was carried through the air, would 

have mocked the swiftness of the far-famed 

And Memory answered me:—‘ Wild wish and | BenjaminF ranklin,or any other steamer which 

vain! lever floated upon the water. Capt. Curtis 

Ihave no hues the loveliest to detain did not, however, like Arion, entertain his 

In the heart’s core: | dolphin with ** harmonious strains”’ of godlike 

The place they held in bosoms all their own, | music; he was constantly inflicting blows with 
Soon with new shadows fill’d new flowers o’er- | bis axe, deeply into the monsters blubber. 

grown At the basin, the remaining population of 

Is theirs no more!’ the island had collected to witness this unpre- 

cedented and astonishing spectacle, and the 

shouts of merriment made the welkin ring 

again. 


1 go, 1 go!—And must mine image fade 
From the green spot wherein my childhood 
play’d, 
By my own streams? 
Must my life part from each familiar place, 
As a biru’s song, that leaves the woods no trace 
Of its lone theme? 





A boon, a talisman, O memory! give, 
To shrine my name in hearts, where I would 


In the rich rose, whose bloom I loved so well, 
In the dim brooding violet of the dell 





Hast thou such power, O love?-—And Love re- 
lied, 
‘lt ie not mine!—Pour out thy soul’s full tide 
Of hope ard trust, 
Prayer, fear, devotedness, that boon te gain— 
Tis but to write, with the heart’s fiery vein, 
Wild words on dust!’ 


“ The fish below, swam to and fro, 
Attacked from every quarter; 

For sure thought they the devil’s pay 
>Mongst folks above the water.” 


As the tide ebbed away, the dolphins in all 
their movements, began to drag more or less 
heavily through the mud, and it became advi- 
sable, to find, if possible, some more expedi- 
tious mode of destroying them. <A long knife, 
it was found, plunged in the direction of the 
great blood vessels, soon exhausted the foun- 
tain of its purple stream, and so rreat were the 
And Song made answer:— It is not in me, torrents of blood thus shed, that the water for 
Though cali’d immortal—tho’ my power may|60 rods was of a deep crimson colour—But all 

be of them were not so easily to be despatched. 

All but divine: One young man who had long been engaged 

A place of lonely brightness I can give:— unsuccessfully with one of the largest sized 
A changeless one, where thou with Love) dolphins, at length got bis entangled ina strong 
wouldst live, rope and as he was partly swimming and part- 
This is not mine!’ ly dragging himself through the mud, he dex- 
terously coiled it round a tall cedar, which held 

Death, Death! wilt thou the restless wish fulfil?) him fast. Another imitating the example of 
—And Death, the strong one, spoke:—‘ 1 can Capt. Curtis, sprang ¥pon the backs of his an- 
but still | tagonist, and with the design of strangling him, 
Fach vain regret; |ran his fist into his spiracle, or breathing hole, 

What if forgotten? All thy soul would crave, } whichis situated on the back, and just at the 
Thou tco, within the mantle of the grave, | bas@@fthe skull; but he had scarcely got it 
Wilt soon forget’ well planted there, before a blast from the 

, ; : |lungs of the monster, ejected it so suddenly & 
Then did my soul in lone faint, sadness die, | furcibly, that he believed until he had looked 
As from ail Nature’s voices one reply, | twice to assure himself to the contrary that his 
Bet one was given; fist had actually flown off the handle, he lost 

¢ Earth has no heart, fond dreamer! with a tone} hig presence of mind, and fell into the water, 
Te give thee back the spirit of thine own— | which was but four or five feet deep, however, 
Seek it in Heaven!’ F.H. ‘and this enabled him to raise his own spiracile 


Song! is the gift with thee?—I ask a lay 

Soft, fervent, deep, that will not pass away 
From the still breast; 

Fill’d with a tone—oh! not for deathless fame, 

But a sweet haunting murmur of my name 
Where it would rest! 








above the surface of {the water, so that buen 
perienced no other inconvenience from the ae. 
cident, but getting a thorough wetting. Before 
sunset, all the fish were despatched. It was truly 
a day of blood and carnage, and it is remarkable 
that not a single individual was injured, 

This fish, is said to be a species of the Dol- 
phin, called by naturalists De/phinus G lobiceps, 
The late S. E. gales probably drove them into 
these moorings, which proved any thing but 
hospitable to those tenants of the deep. It is 
thought that about 75 barrels of oil might be 
made from them, worth 790 to 1000 dollars, 
One of the Dolphins had a harpoon in his car. 
case, which appeared to have been there a 
great length of time. The law of the chase 
was that every one should have what he could 
kill, or catch and secure. 


THANKSGIVING—A Tate. 


In one of the small towns of N. England, 
where the superstitions of our ancestors still 
possess strong bold on the minds of the people, 
the facts occured a few years since on which 
the following tale is founded. 

A honest farmer and his family, preparing 
to celebrate Thanksgiving at his wife’s father’s 
in an adjacent town, were hurried and confu. 
sed extremely on the day preceding the festival, 
by the multiplicity of things which must be 
done before they could leave home with safety, 
The house was to be banked up, and the glean- 
ings of the harvest, cabbages, turnips, &c. put 
into the cellar, that the external entrance 
thereto might be closed for the season,-Having 
carried the vegetables the boys were despatch- 
ed to the barn for straw to fill the passage way, 
while the good man himself was busied on the 
opposite side of the house.—An old ram, the 
horned patriarch of a large flock of sheep kept 
on the farm, having got a taste of some of the 
scattered leaves of the cabbages, unobserved 
entered the cellar and silently continued his 
feast. The avenue through which he had en- 
tered was immediately closed up, and all the 
necessary work and arrangements being com 
pleted, the large boys and girls set off on foo 


before them apparently as well pleased with 
going to Grandpapa’s as apy of the happy 
group. 

Soon after the parent pair and their little 
ones having put out the fire and fastened the 
doors and windows, by means of many curious 
contrivances to keep out thieves, started on 
the same destination, 

In the afternoon of the day following the 
festival, which had been kept under the pater- 
nal roof with many devout and jovial exercises, 
the family returned home accompanied by some 
of their young cousins.~Some of their youthful 
neighbours of both sexes were invited in, and 
a merry thankgiving carousal was in the full 
tide of successful operation, when one of the 
boys, who had been sent into the cellar, witha 
low wicked candle, which gave just light e- 
nough to make darkness visible, to draw cider, 
ran back into the room with eyes glaring wide- 
ly, uttering a half suffocated exclamation—the 
Devilis in the cellar! ‘Poh,’ said the father, 
* you have been frightened by your own sha- 
dow-—give me the light.” On which he seized 
the candle, leaving the candlestick clenched 
fast in the shaking hand of the boy, and boldly 
rushed to the cellar stairs, but ere he had de- 
scended half the steps, the large saucer eyes 
and enormous horns of the beast caused him 





in high glee, the dog running and barking , 


to retreat as much terified as his son—* Suré © 
enough, the Devil is in the cellar,” The utmost 
confusion and uproar now prevailed in the © 








~ 
eX. house. The good man seized the great bible, 
eae. god attempted to read, but the candle sputtered 
efore purnt blue, and threw so feeble a light on the 
truly gcred page, and the book trembled so much 
able jn the hands of the reader, that he could not 
distinguish one word from another. The little 
Dol- children cried and clung to their mother—the 
cepa, ses nestled close (o their favourite swains— 
into” ¥ nd the whole house shook with the agitation | 
but of its half demented inhabitants. One bright 
It is thought however occurred—a messenger was 
it be despatched for the minister, ‘ lo /ay the Devil.’ 
llars, The Parson. a man more celebrated for good 
Car- nature, piety, and credulity, than for talents or | 
re a peroism, slipped the small bible into his pocket, | 
shase put on his band and surplice, that he might ap- | 
could ras formidable to his great adversary as| 
posible, aud hastened to the relief of his dis- | 
tressed parishioners, 
On coming to the house the reverend man 
was hailed as a deliverer, and implored by at | 
land, Jeast a dozen voices at once, ‘ to drive the de- 
still tilaway.”’—But few moments were lost in 
ople, wsking questions, which no one could answer, 
which before the Parson was pushed forward as a 
; leader lighted by the same penurious candle | 
aring intothe cellar, the most courageous of the | 
ther’s company keeping close behind him. When he| 
onfu- reached the foot of the stairs, the eyes of fire | 
stival, and the shadowy outline of enormous horas, 
st be magnified ten fold at least by the terrors of| 
afety, those that beheld them, removed all doubt, if} 
tlean- ay had previously existed in his mind, as to| 
C. put the infernal nature of the being with whom he | 
rance tad tocontend. ‘The divine instantly fell on| 
aving hisknees, and with uplifted hands began to 
patch- prayin his most fervent manner. The ram 
: Way, not understanding the good man’s motives, but 
yn the stpposing by the motion of his hands, that he 
1, the was daring bim toa butting contest, made a 
» kept pass with all his might at his supposed adver- 
of the sary; but deceived by the swelling dimensions 
served ofhis drapery, missed the slender body of the 
ed his priest, and drawing hastily back to renew the 
ad en- assault hooked one of his horns into the belt of | 
ill the hissurplice, and pulled the Parson with him | 
r com intothe cellar! While thus in the power oPhis | 
n foo Victorious foe, lost to hope as it regarded Bim. | 
arking | self, the natural benevolence of his disposition 
| with @ burst forth in the exclamation, “ Brethren| 
happy #& take care of yourselves the Devil has got me!” | 
| Thisexhortation was better obeyed than any 
' little J thathe had ever delivered from the pulpit, his 
ed the @ friends fled and left him to his fate. 
urious Among the company was a shrewd young 
led 00 farmer, who had gm first aaind the 
tobe nothing more than some domestic 
ig the animal, but being a loverof fun and willing to 
pater> BR tee acomedy, he kept his thoughts to himself, 
reise, #@ and pretended to sympathise with the others in 
y some their fears. He now thought it time to interfere 
yutbful amdsnatching a pitch pine knot blazing from the 
My oe ee d his determination to rescue the 
he . Priest or Pyggeh in the attempt. A lovely young 
acy damsel laid lold of the skirts of his coat—and 
with® & the ery of don’t proceeded from every part of 
ght & Ff the room. Unheeding this kind concern for 
re tafety, he rushed into the cellar, seized the 
WE wi Tam by one of his horns and dragged the strug- 
re Sling animal up stairs, calling to the astonished 
“a “parson, “follow me.” The horned devil was 
bag 4 10 triumph followed by the vanquished Ec- 
are tic intothe midst of the company. A 
‘bold momentary silence and hanging down of heads 
‘de. ensued. The past scene however was too !n- 
- ae ous to admit of sober reflection, and loud 
he of laughter burst forth from every side, 
A Sardi " which the ram was turned out of the 
aid the parson absented without ceremony, 
in the +e Sports of the evening were resumed with 
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Spirits than before. 


UNAMBITIOUS LOVE. 


*¢ Do IT not feel a burning glow 

Steal o’er my cheek when he appears? 
Do not his parting words bestow 

A secret pang too deep for tears? 

Have not the dreams, which Love eadears 
Each calmer joy and hope removed?” 
Oh! no;—my griefs, my doubts, my fears, 
Alone have vanished since | loved,— 
Since, like the dove of peace, content 

Was to my troubled bosom sent. 


Hc leaves me, yet I weep not’—no! 
I court no cause for fruitless pain; 
True as the light of day, 1 know 
That he willcome to me again. 
And months may pass,—nay years,—in vain 
Before our bridal torch shall burn; 
And would you have me still complain, 
And mar with tears his loved return? 
Nay! dearest, nay!—calm, patient love, 
Nor grief should tire, nor absence move. 


Mark you beneath yon hill’s grey brow 
A fringe ofancient elms? Tis there 
He dwells. And when I gaze, as now, 
I gather from the summer air 
Tidings of him, and promise fair 
Of days when that dear home will hold, 
Each breathing thing that moves my care 
In one secure and sacred fold! 
Say, then,—should wayward melancholy 
Mingle with hopes so sweet, so holy? 
know, that from the hour I kneel 
Before the altar, never more 
The world’s gay splendours will reveal 
For me the charm which once they wore. 
No glittering garb must mantle o’er 
My wedded heart,—no pearly string 
No garland round my brows, restore 
The faded treasures of the spring; 
He boasts that woman’s loveliness 
Shows fairest in its matron dress! 


I 


What then?—the crowd, the wreathing dance, 
The mimic scene, the festal song 
Denied,—joy dwells in lonelier haunts, 
And shuns, like him, the prating throng. 
And still, our native vales among, 
Together we shall range the woods, 
And in sweet fancy commune long 
With mountains vast and foaming floods; 
Finding, while hand in hand we go, 
A brighter Eden spread below. 


You mock my homely joys—smile on! 
I cannot dreain beneath the skies 
A brighter scene,—a happier one,— 
Than the dear home which you despise. 
And think, what sweeter hopes will rise 
When children hang around my knee, 
And tears spring up into his eyes 
As he enfolds his babes and me 
In one long, close embrace,—that blends 
The love of ** country, home and friends.” 


Together, through our infant bloom, 
Throvgh life’s meridian lustre, thrown,— 

Through age’s lingeriug years of gloom, 
May neither cling to earth, alone! 

His kin are kindred to my own 
His joys below, his hopes of heaven, 

Are mine;—and when to mercy’s throne 
We kneel, in trust to be forgiven, 

May the Almighty Judge decree 

For us one bright eternity! 


Lon. Mac. C.F.G, 





If you tell a woman she is clever she will be 
sure to return the compliment. 


| THE swaLtow.—Who has ever listened to 
\the cheerful twitter of the swallow from his 
\clay-built cottage, without a most friendly and 
| affectionate regard for the bird who seeks the 

society of man, and repays the shelter furnished 

him by the destruction of myriads of the insects 
| that waste the fruits of the earth and the har- 
| vests of the fields? The other inhabitants of the 
| air who Visit the farm-house, the garden, or the 
| erove, are far less gentle and polished in their 


{manners than the little harbinger of summer. 


| The robin is.a glutton, who swallows the worm, 
{or plundcrs the cherry tree without thinking of 
any body but himself. The cat-bird is an im- 
| pudent rascal, who flutters before you, mock- 
|ing every note he hears, and then insults you 
|with an extemporate squall appropriate to his 
{own bill. The red-breast is an idle dandy, 
‘admiring his own plumage, and whistling for 
amusement. The king-bird, gloomy, morose, 
and suspicious, chooses the highest branch, 
| and sits a solitary tyrant, shouting defiance to 
ifriend or foe. The martin is garrulous ahd 
quarrelsomes fighting occasionally and chatter- 
ing all the time. But the swallow comes to 
;} our homes, saluting us with the mellow gush 
| of his music, wheeling and circling round with 
ia flight rapid as the darting of an arrow, the 
jvery gmgblem of activity, and cheerfulness. 
| The superstition of the country bas clothed 
| this weautiful and friendly bird with the cha- 
| racter which protects him from the cowardly 
| aim of the magnanimous hunter of the small 
fowl, His return to his hereditary nest under 
the eaves or beneath the beam, is always hailed 
with pleasure, and without his attendance the 
home of the farmer would have lost one of its 
chief ornaments. 





Parntinc Hovses.—A writer for the New- 
| England Farmer says, ‘‘ I believe it isa gener- 
al practice for people to do their painting 
sometime during the three summer months: but 
repeated experiments have been made within 
a few years which prove that a house painted 
late in the Autumn or in the winter will hold 
the paint more than twice as long as one painted 
in warm weather. The reason is obvious-for 
when paints are applied in cold weather, the 
oil and other ingredients form a hard cement on 
the surface of the clapboards, which cannot 
easily be erased; whereas, a building painted 
(as usual) in the heat of summer will soon need 
a new coat: for the heat causes the oil to pen- 
etrate into the wood, and leaves the other 
component parts dry, which will soon crumble 
off.” 


ee 


To PREPARE WATER-PROOF BooTs.—Boots 
and Shoes may be rendered impervious to wa- 
ter by the following composition :—Take 3 0Z- 
of spermaceti, and melt it in a pipkin, or other 
earthen vessel, over aslow fire; add thereto six 
drachms of Indian Rubber, cut into slices, and 
these will presently dissolve. Then add of 
tallow, 8 oz; hog’s lard, 2 0z; amber varnish, 
4 oz. Mix, and it willbe fit for use immediate- 
ly. The boots or other material to be treated, 
are to receive two or three coats, with acom- 
mon blacking brush, and a fine polish is the re- 
sult. 








InsuRANCE.—Let every man who has pro- 
perty, liable to accidental destruction, inquire 
whether he and his family could easily sus- 
tain its loss; whether if it was burnt or otherwise 
wasted, they would not be seriously incommo- 
ded, if not reduced to frightful extremity, and 
then ask whether it would not be better to ia- 
sure, be safe, and free from anxiety? 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


SONG. 


I hae nae been to bridal fair, 
Tho’ flowers gay adorn my hair, 
Nor greeting neither hae I been, 
Tho’ tears may glisten in my een. } 
But down the glen, I hae been straying 
Amang the smiling heather playing, 
And there my bonnie jaddie met, 

That meeting I canna forget. 





He press’d my lips, he pu’d these flowers, | 
From Nature’s ain brigut simmer bowers, 

He twin’d them then amangst my hair, 
And said than me, they were less fair. 
And oh! of love he spake sae sweet ft 
And knelt sae sadly at my feet, 

I wept, [ canna tell why, yet, 

But canna still the ; 





a ae . 
ea iorgef. 


My heart sae strangely then did beat, 

While he was knecling at my feet, 
Why throbb’d it sae, 1 canna tell, | 
But oh f loe my laddie well. 


| 
I told bim sae, his dark bine e’e | 


Did sparkle then, sac bonnily, 
He kissd my cheek wi’ tear-drops wet, 
That meeting I canna forget. 


But then said he “ the fae ha’ come, 
Wi’ woe to fill our Highland home, 
And frac your arms, I now maun part, 
But let me gang not frae your heart.” 





The bower you have dressed—may be sweet in ils| 
flight, 

But the bower that it seeks must be fadeless as 
bright. HIBERNICUS, 


FROM HONE’S TABLE BOOK. 
THE OLD ARM-CHAIR+9 


What recollections of the past, 
Of scenes gone by, and days that were, 
Crowd through my mind when e’er I cast 
A look upon my father’s chair, 


How oft have I clunb’d his knecs 

To pat his cheek and stroke his hair; 
The kind paternal kiss to seize, 

W ben seated in his old arm chair. 


And much of monitory lore, 









W hich bade me of the world beware, 
His tongue has uttered o’er,and o’er, 
Vh, ‘4 “= Pts ol 
VNCH S€atcea iQ IS Cid arni Chair. 
When ev’ning cal?d us round the } th, 
A 7,.% rt +} H 
La 1 irb Vil 
i LOE vil ry il ; 
Wi i ‘ Us out tal 
; } : 
AVC c i 3 lh ( ICualr, 
veal toe ne, 
Wi V I : 
Ci has be tl } I Cy 
PsRUAUScCu | i 
a 7 Coty 1 hs 
\ n rt I his road, 
ee " 
<il I i iX10US Cure; 
YU 7 Las pe i u 1LGe i ad, 
Vj } { , ’ } ir 
Vhens J in aun chair. 
ie ars 
But « r SInc rs’ his eyes, 
A, ! ! 
And | elully be slumbers, wucre 
A er turf 7 rise, 
j Andi no oid arm chair. 


Ev’n that which does those scenes recail, 


Which age and was 





og words impair, 


| Must shorily into pieces fall, 


And cease to be an old arm chair. 








| 
My lips again he fondly press’d, = a Xs 
; Yet whileits smallest parts remai 
And bugg’d me claser to his breast, | " eae Pe - melee wesinag 
aie “end ; | My fancy shall behold him there; 
, Lang Vi a dine we ss ’ And memory stir those thoughts again 
Nor can the ‘‘ guid by” hour, forget. Of him who fill’d the old arm clair. 
J.B. P. Swe 
i ARABIC sAyina.—Resilde where thou wilt, 
FOR THE PAILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, ,2cquire Knowledge and virtue and they will 
stand thee in the place of ancestors; the man 
TO . {is he who can say, ** See what I am;”’ not he 


Oh! say not the bower you bave shaded is fair, 

For the hand of decay, will too soon enter there, 

Not the moon that glides bigh in the still midnight 
hour, 

Is more ficet in her course than the sweet of your 
bower. 


The roses that bloom there, when Autumn's cold 
frown, 

Shall salute them—their blushes and fragrance are 
gone, 

And the dew that so fondly caresses the thorn, 

Shrinks timidly back, from the fervour of morn. 


And what is your bower in the bleak winter day, 
When its dew is conges|’d—and its roses away? 
‘Tis life—when ils hopes and ils sweetness depart, 
And leave but the waste and the chill of the heart. 

baal 
The cypress that weeps on mortality’s tomb, 
J* more meot for 4hat heart than your gay rose’s 

tloom, 


who says, ‘* See what my father was.” When 

| God would display in broad day a virtue hidden 
fin the shade, be exe‘tes against it the tongue 
;of the envious. If the flame did not catch 
jevery thing surrounding it, theeexquisite per- 
| furne of the aloes would be unknown. ‘This 
\life is but a fragile fragment: senseless is he 
| who attaches himself to it: what is passed is 
id ead; what is to come is hidden; thou hast only 
the moment in which thou breathest. Thy life 
is divided into two portions, consider well whut 
they are, that which is flown is a dream, that 
which remains a wish. 





WEST INDIA BOOK: REEFERS.—The principal 
duty of a book-keeper, ina West India planta- 
tion, is watchfulness. A person of this de- 
scription had lost an eye some how or other, 
the want of which he supplied with a glass one, 
whence originated his superiority; for when he 
was awake, he was in the habit of placing his 
hand over his artificial eye; but when he went 
to sleepin his chair in the bviling house, he 
uniformly covered bis seeing eye, leaving the 





other open and uncovered. This caused the 
begroes, who are altogether ignorant of fictj. 
tious eyes, to say, * Dat cunning buckra, for 
him one eye sleep while toder keep spell.” 





NoveL UNDERTAKING.—Mr. T. Barnes, a 
gentleman of fortune, residing near Hackney, 
England, recently undertook, fora wager of 
| five hundred guineas, to walk one mile fore 
j ward, one mile backward, run one mile, bow} 
a hoop one mile, draw a gig ene tile, and 
wheel a barrow one mile, al! of which he up. 
| dertook to do in fifty minutes. ‘The remaining 
| part of bis task was to trot one mile, gallop one 
mile, avd drive one mile in harness. This wag 
fur two hundred 





jto be dene in ten minutes, 




















guineas more; two minutes ullowed for har. 
inessing. tie then made a | three hundred 
uincas more iat the whe ld be done in 
n hour, makiog the total unccrtaking for one 
thousan uineas. j rivat i Deen anys 
usly looked for by the sporting world, and 
{ ran thus:— ‘ agaitist the first 
rtakiuz being d in itty minutes; seven 
{ Liwot t 
in te H 
ost ‘ i 
r Uy i 
the ground iinly attend 
i { 1 ! a one-inile 
L road, as follow 
I PA M 
' 4 .) oe 
Vi ing backwarks 12 2 
Ranuin ile co 
Bowling a lioop 5 20 
Drawing a g 7 56 
Wheeling a row 8 52 
| 49 44 
| . 
} SECOND PAKT M. S. 
Trotting a mile 3 6 
Galloping a mile 3 10 
Harness 3 40 
9 56 
Total, first part 49 44 
Grand Total 59 40 
Thus finally winning the match by only 0 
seconds. The cognuscenti on this occasion 
were forced to confess that the thing was well 





i r 
;aone. 


| 
ee ee 


lon A YOUNG UNEMPLOYED LAWYER, WHO RE 
| COVERED Hts HEALTH AFTER HAVING BELM 
| GIVEN OVER. 


On his sick bed as Tyro lay, 
A novice inthe laws! 


The hapless youth was heard ¢ . 
‘ How cruel to be snatch’ y, 


And die without a cAusE!”’ 


Jove pilying bears, his lenient nod, 

Replevins Tyro from the sod, 
Reprieve to Tyro gives; 

Yet with submission to the sire, 

His case still odd we must admire— 
Without a cause he Lives, 
= ee 
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